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TEST OE MANNERS. 


| Le droit de la guerre derive donc de la neceſfite et du jufle 
1. rigide. Si ceux qui dirigent la conſcience, ou les &-nſeils des 

_— ne ſe tiennent ou la, tout eft perdu. 
r 10. c. 2. 


| uod ſi ad haec accedat, ut ea depraedatio neque oe finem 
= bello imponendum, neque ad hoſtium publicas vires agcidendas, 
| notabile aliquod momentum habeat, tum vero probo homine prae- 
fertim chriſtiano, indignus cenſeri debet quaeſlus ex ſola tempo- 

rum inſelicitate. | 
n GroTWws, I. 3. c. 18, 
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| FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE 
TREASURY, CHANCELLOR OF THE: | 


'EXCHEQUER, &c. Ke. 


8 L R, 
As this ſhort Eſſay involves-in it a que- - 

*- tion, as to the freedom of trade in 
time of war, of the higheſt importance not 
only to this kingdom, as the firſt maritime 
power, but to the world in general, to whom 
can I fo properly addreſs it as to you? Firſt 


Miniſter of State yourſelf, and your brother 
at the head of the Admiralty.” Diſtinguiffed 


not 
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as to be preſent, that have fince cruſhed t 


( SY 
not only by thoſe bold and overpowering 
talents that marked your firſt appearance 


in Parliament, at. which I was ſo ſortungſs 


e 


— 


moſt formidable oppoſition ever 2 


at home, and overawed our enemies abroad; 


but likewiſe by that liberality, of ſeniiment 


and univerſal philanthropy, which has even 
extended itſelf to the coaſts of Africa, and 
the loweſt of one ſpecies, 

W ws; Sir, from theſe engaurage- 
ments, and your deſerved popularity, to ads 
dreſs myſelf to you, and to force this queſtion 
into your thoughts, at a time when gene- 
rous and enlarged ideas are fo ardently em- 


braced ; when our views are ſo uniyerſally 


prevalent; when the ſparks of Britiſh liberty 


have ſo lately kindled a ſucceſsful flame e- 


2 | ven 


W 
ven beyond the ſeas, and our neighbouring 
and rival power, though perhaps in the end 


to our _ now owes its freedom to our 
example. ' 


LEES ES - 

- Seize this ene Take advantage 
a the ardour for improvement. Dire& the 
faſhionable rage for reform to a noble ob- 
ject. Render your adminiſtration univer- 
ſally illuſtrious, by perfecting the laws of 
nations; and reſcue innocent traders, a claſs 
of men allowed to deſerve the higheſt ęn- 
couragement, from continuing the ſole vic- 
tims of ancient barbarous ulage and unjuſ- 
tifiable dana 


; : The Americans have already adopted the 8 


idea in their treaty of amity and commerce 


with Pruſſia. The Americans are natural- 
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1y our friends ; they owe their exiſtence; 
their language, their ſentiments, their pro- 
miſing conſtitution to us; rejoice therefore 
in their benevolence, be proud of their ex- 
cellence, but diſdain to be ſurpaſſed. And 
whether peace or war ſhall be the iflue of 


your preſent negociations, or the diſturban« 


ces in Europe, 80 erouſly aid their early 90 
efforts in ſupport of humanity, and * to 


their example. 


If the following pages, from my inabi- 


ity to do juſtice to the cauſe, are not conclu- 
five, weigh the queſtion in your mind with 
that candour which has frequently drawn 


praiſes from your opponents, and the inhu- 


manity and inexpediency of privateering, 


I am certain, will be evident; although ob- . 


ſtacles, of which I am not aware, may pre- 


vent 
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vent its immediate abolition, it muſt, while 
continued, be conſidered as a practice diſ- 
graceful to the laws of nations, and to the | 


age in which it exiſts. 8 


x * 

35 The AUTHOR. 

Lixcorx's Ixx, | 94:4 | — 
Aug. 2. 1790. | 
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HE law of nations, like the municipal 

law, follows the progreſs of manners; 

and it is the eaſieſt, as well as a moſt accu- 

rate criterion of rudeneſs or refinement. 

The one is binding upon the nation, the 

other upon the individual. And the for- 

mer, as well as the latter, is puniſhed when 

violated by the loſs of reputation, or by 
the diſtreſſes of war. 


— 


War and commerce have varied much in 
their relative importance according to the 
ſtate of ſociety ; but they have at all times 
54 195 been 


/ 


4 1a 5} 

been the great objects of national inter- 
courſe. They give riſe to the law of na- 
tions; and the enlarged or contracted views 
with which they are conducted, ſhows the 
ſituation of manners, and regulates the ſpi- 
crit by which this code is diſtinguiſhed. 


Nothing ſo ſtrongly marks at once the 
difference berween the two great aeras of 
the world, the ancient and modern, as an 
attention to their principles on this ſubject, 
and gives fo decided. a n to the 
latter. 


The ancients were little acquainted with 
commerce; accordingly it makes no figure 
in their laws. The want of the compaſcs, 
with the imperfect unwieldy form of their 
veſſels, confined their trade almoſt entirely 
to the coaſts of the Mediterranean; manu- 
factures were but partially improved; and 
from the uniformity of climate, the produe- 
tions being nearly the ſame over all the ſtates 
that were placed upon theſe coaſts, their 

benefits 
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benefits were almoſt equally enjoyed. by 
each, without the aſſiſtance of national in- 
tercourſe. At preſent we have the advantage 
of the compaſs; our ſhips are convenient 
and elegant; our connection with the old 
world is prodigiouſly extended; the oli- 
mates and productions of the trading pows 
ers are infinitely varied; another continent, 
containing new productions, is diſcovered; 
manufactures meet with the higheſt encou- 
ragement; and commerce, by its unbound- 
ed and univerſal influence, is by far the 
moſt en object of the. law ob na- 
tions. r NS 


The attention of the ancients was chief. 
ly turned to war. They were almoſt con- 
ſtantly engaged in it: It makes a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure in their laws. With them, 
like the commerce of the moderns, its great 
LEY was the acquiſition of wealth *, They 
| made 


* 
1 „ 


* Bona quae vidus habuit omnia victoris fieri. Plato. 
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ve war againſt de individual, nor 43 
gainſt the nation: Plunder was their chief 


object v. Hence their operations were 


founded upon the moſt barbarous nd illi- 


beral principles. Injuries were not thought 


neceſſary to juſtify hoſtilities ; it was ſuffi- 
_ cient to make a war Juſt, that it had been 


formally declared f. It was their great and 
leading maxim that every ſpecies of right 
was loſt by conqueſt ; the ſeizure of the 
enemy's property was therefore conſidered 
to be an originary mode of acquiſition, and 
founded upon the right of occupancy: 
* Bello capta, ſays Paulus the Roman laws 
b yer, 


tem quae ex hoſtibus capiuntur jure gentium ſta- 
tim capientium fiunt ; adeo quidem ut et liberi homi- 
nes in ſervitutem reducantur. D. L. 41. T. 1. Goguet. de 


PArt Milit. Vinnii Comment. in Juſt. lib. 2. tit. 1. F 


. 1 ons 


+ Nullum bellum eſt juſtum niſi quod aut rebus re- 
petitis geratur, aut denunciatum ante fit et indictum. 
Cicero de Offic. I. 1. | 


1 Grotius, I. 3. 


( 10 5 


ver, © jus Hunt qui primus eorum poſſeſs 


ſionem nactus eſt; D. L. 41. T. 3. l. 1. 


pes the ſame principle was founded the 
Jas Poſtliminij, one of the moſt extravagant, 
fictions that is to be met with in any code; 
by which, through the intervention of a 
childiſh ceremony on the reſtoration of a 


citizen, or the recovery of a ſubject, their 


Privileges or property were preſumed never 
to have been loſt. It was held to be an 
act of humanity to ſpare the lives of the 


enemy, in order to deprive them of their 


liberty. Their territories always became 


the 


Nam cum ipſius victoriae conditione jure omnes 
occidiſſemus, clementiae. tuae judicio conſervati ſumus. 
—Cic. pro Marcello. And, ſays Horace, lib. 1. ep. 16, 


liter. Servi ex eo appellati ſunt, quod Imperatores cap- 
tivos vendere, ac per hoc ſervare nec occidere ſolent. 


3. C3. And che term Helot amongſt the Greeks had 
the ſame derivation, In the ſame compilations of the | 
Emperor Juſtinian, Servitus is ſaid to be a * conſtitutio 
F Juris mas] '—D.L.i.T.5.1.4. 1. Immo, 


* 


Vendere cum poſſis captivum, occidere noli, ſerviet uti- 


D. L. 1. T. 5. I. 4. F 2. ; Florentinus, Juſt, L. 1. T. 
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TI 

the property of the conquering ſtate; r 
their moveables were either occupied by / 
the ſoldiers off duty, or ſold by the com- 
mander for the benefit of the public, to 
whom he was accountable, when ſeized i im | 
the courſe of his operations, and the price 7 
lodged i in the treaſury 9. 


| "Theſe ane practices were almoſt 
invariably adhered to amongſt all the na- 
tions, even in the moſt refined periods of 
antiquity ; amongſt the effeminate Aſiatics, 
—Goguet de VArt Militaire, Rollin's Univ. 
Hiſt.; the hardy Gauls and Britons,—Cae- 
ſar, Milo, Tacitus; the naval Africans, 
and the elegant Greeks, during the whole 
of the Peloponneſian war, in the very ze- 
nith of their glory, — Plutarch; and they 
were ee in theory by the wiſeſt phi- 
loſophers, 


obſerves Grotius, * plerumque captivos in bello civili 
ideo interfectos legimus, quia in ſervitutem non 
Eg RO. 


» Juſt, L. 2. tit. x. C 17. et Vinnii Com. 


„ 


loſophers, as well as by the moſt diſtin- 85 | 
guiſhed lawyers of the times. : 
Thanks to Providence, exclaims an in- 
genious author, that war at preſent bears 
* a leſs ſavage aſpect: We ſpare individu- 
als and make war upon the nation only : : 
Barbarity and cruelty give place to mag- 
nanimity, and ſoldiers are converted from 
* brutes into heroes.“ After ſending. off 
their arrows, darts, or javelins, the ſoldiers ' 
of the ancients were let looſe, they broke 
their ranks, and proceeded to blows ; tu- 
mult and diſorder raged without * 
— Rollin. 


* 


The invention of gun- powder, by intro- 
ducing other weapons, and a new diſcipline 
into the army, has produced, in this reſpect, 

a moſt complete change even in the art of 

war; but the improvement of manners has 

effected a revolution much more intereſting 

in the mode of conducting it. Without ha- 5 
ring as yet arrived at the ſame pitch of 

C | | 1 


( 18 ) 


luxury and ſenſuality, our feelings are morg 
refined, and our ideas more enlarged ; even 


our ſoldiers would be ſhocked at practices, 
which in the moſt refined periods of the 


Roman Empire were conceived to be per- 
feccly agreeable to the dictates of humanity 


and juſtice, and the laws of nations, by the 


cooleſt and moſt diſpaſſionate of their law- 


yers and philoſophers. To do as little harm 


as poſſible, conſiſtently with the proſecution 


of a war, is the maxim by which we are 
now regulated. Preſervation is the object 
of our conqueſts, not deſtruction: Occupa- 
{10 bellica i is no longer a term in law. The 
exerciſe only of the different powers of go- 
vernment is put into other hands ; the con- 


quered country retains its form of govern- 
ment, its laws, and its religion, and the in- 
habitants are ſafe i in their perſons, and ſe- 


F 


cure | in their e 0 


It cannot en be expected that theſe 
principles will! in every inſtance be moſt ri- 
gidly adhered to: A rapacious commander, 


and 


and a rich booty, will ſometimes produce 
exceptions, and afford inſtances of ancient 
. barbarity even in modern times, It is from 
the general mode of acting in war that we 
are to form concluſions : and, when devia- 
tions from ſuch conduct are obſerved to 
meet with univerſal abhorrence, it ſhows 
their infrequency, and tends ſtrongly to cor- 
roborate the general principle, Such devia- 
tions, however, are objects of national con- 
cern; and, in order to ſave the honour of 
the ſtate, they ought as ſoon as, poſſible to 
be followed by a ſtrict inquiry and a moſt 
exemplary puniſhment, To connive at them 
is to offer an inſult to the law of nations: 
The commander is no longer guilty: It 
then becomes the crime of the nation, and 
a ſtain upon its character. 

A more minute inquiry into the cauſes 
of this moſt remarkable alteration in man- 
ners, which has produced ſo important a 
change in the law of nations, than is here 

| - meant 
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meant to be given, would in itſelf be a cu- 
rious "_ of inveſtigation. f 


: The Chriſtian aire general in- 
fluence, firſt gave a turn to manners. The | 
knowledge it diffuſed, the charity and be- 
nevolence which it fo ſerenuouſly enjoins, 

muſt have made a very ſtrong and laſting 
impreſſion upon the minds of its early and 

enthuſiaſtic followers. The whole of the 
modern world, thus ſo warmly aſſociated by 
one faith, muſt likewiſe, from ſo important 
a connection, have felt another motive to 
benevolence : And the extenſive authority 
of the Pope, in the early periods of Chrift:- 
anity, aided the effects ariſing from the u- 
niformity of religion, by ſtrengthening the 
connection which ſubſiſted betwixt the dif- 
ferent powers under his dominion, by en- 
couraging peace in order to maintain his 
power, and by ſettling differences in order 
to exalt it. 


The 


(271 } 
The enthuſiaſm of the early Chriſtians 
gave riſe to the Croiſades ; and the exten- 
ſive and friendly intercourſe which took 
Place among the various nations engaged 
in the proſecution of one great defign, muſt 
have formed an attachment amongſt them, 
which would have a very conſiderable effect 
upon their future operations againſt each 
| other. ä | 476 i” 12 | 


| Chivatry ſucceeded the firſt Croifades, 
and was likewiſe founded upon religion 
and benevolence. Its chief excellence con- 
ſiſted in requiring the ſtricteſt attention to 
the rules dictated by religion, gallantry, and 
the point of honour. Bravery, generoſity, 
and humanity fowards an enemy, were 
moſt rigorouſly demanded from every mem- 
ber of this extenſive and illuſtrious inſtitu- 
tion. To become a Knight was the eager 
wiſh of every ambitious ſoldier; and over 
the whole of Europe the ſame line of con- 
duc was required of the candidate. 
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In later periods of ſociety, other cauſes 
have * no leſs powerful. 


The ancients were little acquainted with 
commerce. They were a race of warriors, 
and enriched themſelves in the field. It 


was their chief ſource of national inter- 


courſe, War was almoſt their only em- 
ployment. Notwithſtanding the annihila- 
tion of the vanquiſhed was their object, 
notwithſtanding the contempt in which 


they held the manners of their enemies, 
they muſt have improved by their con- 


queſts. In ſpite of all their prejudices, their 
language, their manners, and their ideas 
were refined ; their knowledge was una- 
voidably extended, and diſcoveries multi- 
plied upon them“. But the ferocity of 
conſtant hoſtility, the barbarity of their 
principles, and the rapidity with which they 
were enriched in the proſecution of them, 


1 counteracted and overwhelmed theſe bene- 


ficial 


Ko > . Goguet. de PArt Milit. v. 1. liv. 5. à la fin. 


( 23 } 
ficial conſequences in their infancy, War 
therefore hurried on the advancement of 
luxury, and the corruption of the ſtate, by 
the wealth it amaſſed; but it rather retard- 
ed their progreſs in refinement, while free- 
dom exiſted, Ere peace had enabled their 
minds to be ſufficiently ſtrengthened to 
_ withſtand its effects, an immenſe treaſure 
was gained; they immediately ſunk un- 
der its influence, yielded up their liberty 
as uſual with their virtue, and deſpotiſm 
prevented all further improvement. Hence 
voluptuouſneſs, ſenſuality, and tumult reign- 
ed at home, while rudeneſs and barbarity 
impreſſed a moſt infamous ſtain upon their 
operations abroad. 


Commerce has now become the great ob- 
ject of attention. It is by this that the mo- 
derns have acquired their riches . They 

are 


* Le commerce guerit des prejuges deſtructeuſes: 
Et c'eſt preſque une regle generale, que, partout od il 
Ja des moeurs douces, il y a du commerce; et que, 
partout o il y a du commerce, il y a des moeurs douces. 
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are a world of merchants. It has rendered 


them indeed leſs warlike ; but it has form- 
ed an intimate and general connection be- 
twixt the different nations of the globe : It 
has blended their intereſts, in the ſupporting 
of one univerſal fyſtem : And it has extend- 
ed knowledge, enlarged the mind, and re- 
moved prejudice, 5 


The diſcovery of the art of printing in 


Germany about the middle of the fifteenth 
century has likewiſe been one of the chief 


cauſes of modern refinement, What was 
formerly only attainable by a few is now 
within the reach of all. It has diſſemina- 
ted learning, enlightened the underſtandings 


of the multitude, and is perhaps the great 


* 


cauſe of our preſent ſuperiority. 


And the introduction of ſtanding forces, 
with the uſe of fire- arms, and artillery, by 
ſubſtituting 


Qu'on ne s' tonne donc point ſi nos moeurs ſont 
moins feroces qu'elles ne Vetoient autrefois.Monteſ· 


quien, liv. 20. chap. I, 


(x 


ſubſtitutiag regular pay, mechanical move 
ments, {tri diſcipline, and deſpatch into 
the army, in place of the right of plunder; 
the aukward and ungovernable engines an- 
eiently uſed, and the outrageous, dilatory, 
and inſatiable fury of the ſingle combat, 
has rendered the engagements of the mo- 
derns much ſhorter and leſs deſtructive than 
thoſe of the ancients ; has given birth to 
that cool and generous intrepidity, which 
is the chief excellence of the modern hero; 
by reducing an army into the ſituation of 


one great machine, has almoſt entirely put 


an end to the diſorders of the common ſol- 
diers; and, by reſtraining their paſſions, has 
tended to the improvement of manners. 


Theſe ſeem to be the principal cauſes of 
that high degree of refinement which has 
produced ſo important a change in the law 
of nations. The authority of reaſon, and 
the feelings of humanity, have been gra- 
dually heightened by this accidental chain 
of eireumſtances; and we have now in our 
D military 
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military operations, perhaps, arrived at as 
high a pitch of excellence as human im- 
perfection can reach- Thus far this code 
is complete, and affords one of the moſt 
ſtriking views of modern ſuperiority. The 
art of war, in this particular branch of it, 
and above all the ſpirit with which it is 
conducted, is truly admirable, and in the 
higheſt degree calculated to render a ne- 
ceſſary evil as light as poſſible. The tur- 
bulence of ancient manners, ariſing from 
a conſtant ſtate of the moſt barbarous ho- 
ſtility, is ſoftened; domeſtic happineſs is by 
this means increaſed, and induſtry is en- 
couraged. Perſonal liberty, and the ſecu- 
rity of property, is no longer diſturbed by 
frequent and dreadful inteſtine commo- 
tions, or invaded from without by armies, 


trained up in blood, without pay, and 
thirſting after the plunder which they hope 
lo poſleſs from the ſeizure of property, and 
the ſale of the captives. An immenſe portion 
is thus added to the former ſtock of hu- 
man happineſs, Life, liberty, and proper- 
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ingenuity are encouraged ; and the fruits 


of theſe have been the cauſes of many ne- 


ſources of enjoyment. 


Happy 


— 


would it be for mankind were 


the ſame gallant and benevolent principles 


to extend through every part of this law. 


Thoſe bleſſings, which are at preſent only 
poſſeſſed in part, would then be fully en- 


joyed; and war, though ſtill a neceſſary 
evil, would be entirely directed againſt its 


proper object, the ſtate, would, in a great 
meaſure, be deprived of its miſeries, and 


would be attended with all thoſe advanta- 
ges which are now only partially derived 
from it. - This ſtill higher pitch of excel- 
lence, however, ſeems to be reſerved for 
ſome yet more illuſtrious period of ſociety; 
when that branch of the law of nations, 


which relates to the naval department, 


ſhall be equally diſtinguiſhed ; when the 
rights of individuals ſhall be conſidered to 


be ſacred in every inſtance where the vio- 


lation 


ty, are rendered more ſecure; induſtry and 
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lation of them is not abſolutely neceſſary 


for the conducting of the war; and when, 
by a ſtill greater degree of improvement in 
manners, this code ſhall breathe in every 
part of it the ſame ſpirit of juſtice and mag- 
nanimity. Ys 


In naval operations, the ſeizure of pri- 


vate property at ſea in time of war, is till 
- authoriſed by the law of nations. The tur- 


bulence of that element, it would appear, 
is thought inconſiſtent with the dictates of 
reaſon, or the feelings of humanity ; and 
land at preſent, like poſſeſſion of old, feems 
to be the only medium of property, Mer- 
cantile veſſels, with their cargoes, the pro- 
perty of individuals not enaged in the ſer- 
vice of government, and totally unconnect- 
ed in the conduct of the war, are ſtill the 
legal objects of rapine. The barbarous 
principles of the ancients are here followed 
with unremitting perſeverance: War is o- 
penly carried on againſt the individuals of 
the hoſtile country: Its great object conti- 

| nues 


2 * os 
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3 
nues to be the acquiſition of wealth, and 
the deſire of plunder: The enemy is con- 
ſidered to be incapable of property; and 
their effects, when at ſea, are held to be ſtill 
unoccupied *. | en, 


The ſeizing the property of individuals, 


who have committed no crime, and are not 
acting in any way hurtful to the nation 
who ſeizes it, ſeems to be almoſt inconſiſt- 
ent with civilization. On land, ſuch indi- 
viduals as have property in that part of the 
country which is taken by the enemy, are 


allowed to retain it as formerly, with no o- 
ther burdens than what the conquerors 
themſelves are laid under as ſubjects of a 


particular government. In the arrets which 


the King of France publiſhed in the year 


1779, during the American war, with re- 
gard to the Iſland of Grenada, he allowe 
| 1 all 


That piratical ſpirit which exiſted in Britain with 
our Phenician trade, before the eſtabliſhment of the 
Sazons, and ſo early as the time of Carauſius, ſtill res 
mains unſubdued.— Camp. Nav. Hiſt. P- 20. 38. 


— 


— 


1 
— 
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all proprietors in that iſland, even thoſe re- 
ſiding in Britain, to. retain their property, 
and to diſpoſe of it as they ſhould think 
fit, only that, like other French ſubjects, 
their importations and exportations ſhould 
be in French bottoms. The Iſland of Gre- 
nada ſurrendered at diſcretion ;\ fo that it 
produces one of the fineſt inſtances of mo- 
dern gallantry. We adopted the ſame con- 
duct, with regard to this iſland, in a for- 
mer war. And, in the war in Germany, 
the property of individuals reſiding in the 
conquered towns, or territories, remained 
perfectly ſecure. 


To "RY as view this 8 in the light 
in which it has now been conſidered, it 
may ſeem wonderful that the ſame nation 
ſhould thus act even againſt the ſame ene- 
my upon ſuch oppoſite principles; that, in 
every other inſtance, we ſhould act againſt 
the ſtate, not againſt the individual, allevi- 
ating as much as poſſible the miſeries of 
war ; and that abode cauſes, which, by their 

5 | general 


Te) 


general influence, have produced ſo happy 
a change in our military conduct, ſhould 
not here likewiſe have been productive of 
fimilar effets. And, indeed, it is not to 
be doubted but the ſame effects would have 
been produced, did the inhumanity of plun- 
dering, in both fituations, appear equally 


undifguiſed *; but unfortunately, in the 


naval department, the particular manner in 
which foreign trade is conducted, by con- 
cealing the diſtreſs of the . has ſup- 
ren this practice alone. 


In all foreign mereantile tranſactions, the 


exporter, the perſon to whom the goods are 


ſent, and the inſurer, who, in conſideration 
of an equivalent, becomes partaker of the 


danger, and either diminiſhes the profits, or 


ſhares in the ſufferings, are the parties liable 


to 


* For ſo early as the time of William Rufus, when 
privateering was firſt encouraged, he allowed his nobi- 


lity on the borders to carry on hoſtilities alſo on land 


at their own expence, and for their private advantage. 
S Campb. p. 111. and 113. 


— — — 


— — 


TSF 
to the riſk of the conveyance. But the care 
of tranſporting the different articles of mers 
chandiſe is entruſted entirely to the ſhip- 
maſter, It is the intereſt of the proprietors 
to remain at home, in order to tranſact o- 


ther branches of their buſineſs, and to pro- 


cure ſuch commodities as they intend to 
export in other veſſels, or on the return of 
the laſt. The merchant is not preſent, 
therefore, at the ſeizure of his effects: A 


veil is thrown over his misfortunes : His 
plunderers are not ſenſible of his calamity: 


His connection with his property does not 
appear intimate; and the practice of inſu- 
rance, which can at moſt only diminiſh his 
loſſes, tends to complete the deception. 
Reaſon is blinded by theſe artificial circum- 
ſtances, the feelings of humanity loſe theit 
force, and it is thus that in this inſtance a- 
lone the violence of the paſſions, aided by 
ancient cuſtom, remains yet unreſtrained, 
and produces fo ſingular an exception in 
refinement. 


Still, 
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Still, however, it cannot be juſtified. It 
is altogether inconſiſtent with humanity, 
and with thoſe gallant principles which 


ought to actuate the operations of a civi- 
lized age. And, as the exiſtence of it de- 
notes a certain degree of barbarity, the 


duration of it tends to the corruption of 


manners, by debaſing the mind, and ſub- 
ſtituting an inſatiable thirſt for gain in the 


room of true patriotiſm, and a ſpirit of in- 


dependence. 


It is obſerved by a molt reſpectable au- 


| thor, in an eſſay upon the mutual ad- 
vantages of peace and war, that war rouſes 


the mind from the lethargic ſenſuality 
of peace, and gives room for its nobleſt 


exertions, and that it thus tends to the im- 
provement of manners by counteracting the 
evil effects of a long peace, by invigorating 
the mind, and by ckeriſhing the exalted 


virtues of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs: 
Yet, had the exiſtence of this practice oc- 


curred to him, it is probable he would not 


ä have 
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have failed to mention it as an exception 
to theſe general obſervations; for it encou- 
rages ſelfiſhneſs, and debaſes the mind. In 
_ conſequence of it, avarice becomes the ru- 


ling principle of action, equally productive 
of oppreſſion, and unfavourable to liberty. 
Commanders are liable to corruption 1n the 
purſuit of wealth, either neglecting their 
duty, when it is not to be obtained, or diſ- 
gracing their country by the cruelties they 
exerciſe. Merchants commence warriors, 
and iſſue forth their fleets in ſearch of plun- 
der; whilſt commanders, inſtead of purſu- 
jg their ſucceſſes, take up their employ- 
ment, and become chiefly attentive to the 
ſale of their booty. 


Theſe vicious effects produced the ſpirit 
of Pr ivateering through the medium of re- 
priſals; and the avarice of a commercial 
age has at laſt finiſhed a ſyſtem, which 
even ancient barbarity had left incomplete. 

; A privateer,” ſays Mr Poſtlethwayte, in 
| | his extenſion of Mr Savary's dictionary of 
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commerce; is a kind of a private man of 
* war, though the commiſſion be not rec+ 
t koned very honourable: The uſe of them 
© is not very ancient; and ſome perſons ac- 
count thoſe but one remove from pirates, 


: 
who, without any reſpect to the cauſe, or 
4 


having any immediate injury done them, 
or not being ſo much as hired for the ſer- 
vice, ſpoil men and goods and innocent 
traders, making a traffic of it, amidſt the 
calamities of a war.“ | 


ot ow 


LO 


The inexpediency of theſe commiſſions 
ſeems no leſs evident than their rudenels 
and inhumanity. 

@ 3 

Modern nations are almoſt univerſally 
joſers by war. The expences laid out in 
conducting it, and the loſſes ſuſtained, are 
rarely made up by the moſt brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes. So long as the ſmalleſt idea of a 
balance of power exiſts, the advantages on 
either fide cannot be great at the cloſe of a 


War; and the loſſes i in general are immenſe: 


Both 


4. 36:4 
Both the hoſtile powers are left plunged in 
debt; without reſources ; their trade crip- 
pled; and their ſpirits ſunk. War has al- 
ways been looked upon as at beſt a neceſ- 
ſary evil, while the bleffings of peace are 
the great objeas of our wiſhes, the ſources 
of our happineſs and proſperity. If war, 
therefore, muſt be entered into, it ought to 
be proſecuted with as many of the advan- 


tages of peace, and as few of thoſe cauſes 
of diſtreſs that generally accompany it, as 
poſſible. This maxim has accordingly been 
followed in military operations, and has 
been brought by an ingenious author, in an 
eſſay on public happineſs, ro ſhow that the 
vices of the moderns are much leſs hurtful 
to the happineſs of mankind than thoſe of 
the ancients; Were the ſame maxim ex- 
_ tended to maritime affairs, it is evident that 
the happineſs and proſperity of mankind 
would be ſtill farther improved. If mer- 
eantile veſſels, carrying innocent cargoes, 
were allowed to go undiſturbed in time of 
war, men 1 enjoy all the fruits of com- 
PRINT" | merce : 7 
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merce: It would enable | them to increafe 
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their riches even in time of war: It would 


ſupport their ſpirits, and enlarge their re- 
ſources. In the 23d article of the treaty of 


amity and commerce between the United 


C 


0 


States of America and the King of Pruſſia, it 
is accordingly agreed, that, If war ſhould 


ariſe between the contracting parties, all 
1 


merchants and trading veſſels, employed 
in exchanging the products of different 


places, and thereby rendering the neceſ- 


ſaries, conveniencies, and comforts of life 
more eaſy to be obtained, and more ge- 


neral, ſhall be allowed to paſs free and 


unmoleſted, and neither of the contract- 
ing powers ſhall grant or iſſue any com- 


miſſion to any private armed- veſſels, em- 
powering them to take or deſtroy ſuch 


trading veſſels, or interrupt ſuch com- 


merce.” 


There are numberleſs ways of finiſhing 


a war, and diſtreſſing the enemy as a na- 
tion, without ſeizing the property of indi- 
viduals, 


2 
A 


| 
60 
| 
i 
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Ow) 
Liduals. The territories of the hoſtile na- 

tion may be taken. Their warlike veſſels 
may be captured, Their naval and milita- 
ry ſtores may be deſtroyed. Their forces 
by ſea and land may ſuffer fuch defeats as 
to leave them totally unprotected: And 
their power in a ſhort time may by theſe 
means be ſo weakened and deſtroyed as to 
force the war to a ſpeedy iſſue, without ſo 
barbarous and unrefined a mode of proce- 
dure as the ſeizing the property of nhl 


| duals. 115 


A Bond might eaſily be contrived, exi- 
gible by the Officers of the Cuſtoms at the 
loading of the veſſels, to prevent the poſſi- 
bility of any unfair ſupplies to the enemy ; 
and, as at preſent, with regard to neutral 
veſſels, all contraband goods would be lia- 
ble to be captured, and an additional pu- 
niſhment might be impoſed as an effectual 
ſecurity. | 


Were | 
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Were the ſeizing of mercantile veſſels 


univerſally aboliſhed, it would make no al- 
teration as to the comparative ſtrength of 


the contending powers; and it would place 


them on an equal footing with ſuch as 
might happen to be at peace. At preſent 


the latter enrich themſelves at their ex- 
pence: They ſnatch their trade out of 
their hands: They ſupply them at a high 


price with thoſe very articles, with which, 


if their trade were free, they might at a 


much cheaper rate fupply themſelves : 


Their premiums of inſurance are low ; be- 


cauſe their veſſels are in no danger of being 
taken; they can therefore afford to ſell 

| their commodities cheap, and carry on their 

trade to a much greater advantage: They 


increaſe the demand for their own produce 


and manufaQuures, by underſelling them, 


even in their own markets; and, like the 


_ diſputants in the fable, leave them contend- 
ing about the ſhells, while they are enjoy- 


ing the fiſh, Thus they are not only to no 
purpoſe puniſhing themſelves, but allowing 
es 88 1 Pin 
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the other nations of the world to enjoy; at 


their expence, both the trade which they af- 


Forded each other, and that which they 


carried on with each of the ſtates that are 


at peace. The only trade which it is poſ- 
fible for them, according to the preſent 


practice, to retain, is a trade between them- 


ſelves and their foreign ſettlements, where 


it does not run in its natural channel, but 


is carried on by compulſion. ' | 


Although not neceſſary to ſhnow the ge- 
neral inconvenience of this practice, it will 
appear yet more unjuſtifiable, if it ſhall be 
found hurtful even to the intereſts of that 
very power, which, by its ſuperiority at 
ſea, is likely to make the greateſt number 
of captures, If otherwiſe, however, it would 
be nothing in its favour, the intereſts .of a 
particular ſtate could not be brought in 
competition with the intereſts of ſociety in 
general ; and the ſame concluſion might 
be advanced in favour of the moſt deſtruc» 
tive and ruinous conqueſts, attended with 
| 1 all 
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all the deſolation and inhumanity chat ans 
cient barbarity could | invent. 


In every war betwixt contending powers, 
ſome degree of equality muſt be ſuppoled 


If unequal themſelves, the aid of ſome 


neighbouring ſtate will be obtained. And 
where there is a ſuperiority at fea, it will 
* found where the trade is moſt extenſive. 
The prodigious number of ſhips and ſailors 


neceſſary for an extenſive commerce, and 


the ſuperior dexterity acquired by greater 
praQtice in the building, equipment, and 
navigating of their veſſels, muſt ſtill add to 
their other advantages, | 


But the additional profits in theſe cir- 


cumſtances, from an undiſturbed trade, 
would, by the abolition of this practice, be 
proportionably greater to thoſe nations that 


enjoy the ſuperiority ; and their navy, in 
the ſame degree, would be improved and 


ſtrengthened by the acquiſition of all thoſe 
hands formerly engaged on board of their 
F privateers, 


tas) 


privateers, cd 5 the defence of Weit mer- 
chantmen ; ſo that their aſcendency would 
be undiminithed : And it wilt not be de- 
nied, that the ſure and ſolid ſuperior ad- 
vantages in a free trade ate more to be de- 
fired than the uncertain and barbarous pro- 
fits of unneceſſary plunder. Like the pris 
zes in a lottery, the captures fill the imagi- 
0 while the previous charges are o- 
ated, and the loſſes are forgot. A few 
great ſeizures make a figure in the eyes of 
the world, while numberleſs unfortunate . 
eruizes are never heard of: The equipment 
of the privateer, the wages of the men, 
and the loſs of the freight in the courſe 
of a fair trade, are all overlooked, and the 
groſs amount of the prize is folely attend- 
ed to. 


On a larger ſcale, the ſame deceptions 
fake place, and nations ſeem equally ſhort= 
fighred with individuals. 


} 


The expence * protecting ** trade 
from each other; the loſſes ſuſtained by 
9, V 


W 


the preſent delays | in waiting for contro; : 
the charges of ſupplying the merchantmen 


with guns and men in caſe of ſeparation + 


the hurt to trade by the converſion of tra- 
ders into privateers, with their frequent 
want of ſucteſs, and the conſumption of 
men and money they occaſion; are all for- 
got, and the ſuperlatively greater advan- 
tages ariſing from a ſafe, honourable, and 
lucrative trade are concealed by the un- 
certain, deſtructive, ungenerous; and ima- 
ginary gains from a few ttifling eaptutes. 

Men and money are exhauſted, to the diſ- 


grace of the policy and humanity of ſtates, 


in unprofitable attacks on innocent proper- 
ty, and privateers are encouraged in expen- 
five and hazardous crimes, that would other- 
wiſe be engaged i in promoting the commerce, 
and increaſing the riches of the world, 
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